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Maxim GORKY, in his memories of Lenin, reports this scene 
from a few years after the revolution: 


One evening in Moscow, in E. P. Pyeskovskaya’s flat, 
Lenin was listening to a sonata by Beethoven being 
played by Isaiah Dobrowein, and said: ‘| know nothing 
that is greater than the Appassionata; | would like to 
listen to it every day. It is marvelous, super-human 
music. | always think with pride—perhaps it is naive of 
me—what marvelous things human beings can dol!” 
Then screwing up his eyes and smiling, he added, 
rather sadly: “But | can’t listen to music too often. It 
effects your nerves, makes you want to say stupid, nice 
things and stroke the heads of people who could create 
such beauty while living in this vile hell. And now you 
musn’t stroke any one’s head—you might get your 
hand bitten off. You have to hit them on the head, with- 
out any mercy, although our ideal is not to use force 
against any one. H’m, H’m, our duty is infernally hard!’ 


Lenin, of course, was merely echoing an old objectivist dis- 
trust for worlds of make-believe and harmonious illusion. Such 
talk reminds one of Conrad’s Heyst: | don’t care what | dreamt, 
| want to know what happened while | was asleep.? Indeed, how 
can we squander time and energy on artifice, on mere fiction, 
while so much real suffering goes on, out there, in a real non- 
fictive world? 


To this, Lukaécs and Marcuse answer, each in his own way: 
but great art isn’t mere fiction, it is a “figura” referring to truth. 
Genuine art is alienating, says Marcuse. It names the unname- 
able. It confronts man with the dreams he betrays and the 
crimes he forgets.? Genuine art is both mimetic and cathartic, 
says Lukacs, and hence it is revolutionary. It always has some 
kind of utopian content and views present society in the light 
of a future ideal of the good life.‘ Art, in any case, is seen as 
indicting present society and luring men toward its overthrow. 
The truth of art is double: an unflinching realism and a stirring 
hope. 


Behind both positions, behind the pathos of sobriety and the 
commitment to change, lies a vigorous repudiation of nineteenth 
century romantic individualism, of the cult of genius and autono- 
mous aesthetic values. As a consequence of this rejection, 
Marxizing scholars like Arnold Hauser see the duty of an art 
historian to involve a “grounding” of artists and their works in 
the material and economic matrix from which they arose. Con- 
juring with fuzzy causal terms, Hauser feels no embarrassment 
at making connections between Giotto and double-entry book- 
keeping: “Giotto’s art is austere and realistic, like the character 
of those who commissioned his work.’® Art attains its richest 
and most complex actuality when objectified and placed in such 
chronologically, geographically and economically arranged con- 
texts. “Context,” to be sure, refers to the most recent sociologi- 
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cal concoction of the art historian. In truth, as a consequence of 
the evident alignment of its author’s loyalties toward an encom- 
passing overview and away from individual works, The Social 
History of Art is a very disturbing book. Hauser’s knowledgeable 
lucidity invariably grows dim, not in the presence of artists who 
have failed to identify themselves with the class struggle, but 
before works which elude his favorite contextualizing snares. 
“The painting of realistic, world-affirming and expansive cul- 
tures,” he says, ‘‘places figures in a coherent spatial context.’ 
When painting does not do this, when Pontormo warps conven- 
tional space and molds a fixed frame or setting into the haunting 
echo of human gesture, then Hauser can only refer us to ‘the 
weakened sense of reality of the age.”’ Needless to say, Pon- 
tormo’s weakness is the Marxists’ strength. 


Wallace Stevens, in contrast, recognized that there is a mo- 
ment of transformative shaping, of artifice, making and even 
fiction in all experience, even in that which we consider the 
most scrupulously ‘‘objective.” Indeed, he felt strongly about 
men who claim a definitive and privileged insight into the nature 
of reality: 

Victor Serge said, “l followed his argument 

With the blank uneasiness which one might feel 

In the presence of a logical lunatic.” 

He said it of Konstantanov. Revolution 

Is the affair of logical lunatics. 

The politics of emotion must appear 
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To be an intellectual structure. The cause 

Creates a logic not to be distinguished 

From lunacy . . . One wants to be able to walk 

By the lake at Geneva and consider logic: 

To think of the logicians in their graves 

And the worlds of logic in the great tombs. 

Lakes are more reasonable than oceans. Hence, 

A promenade amid the grandeurs of the mind, 

By a lake, with clouds like lights among great tombs, 
Gives one a blank uneasiness, as if 

One might meet Konstantanov, who would interrupt 
With his lunacy. He would not be aware of the lake. 
He would be the lunatic of one idea 

In a world of ideas, who would have all the people 
Live, work, suffer and die in that idea 

In a world of ideas. He would not be aware of the clouds, 
Lighting the martyrs of logic with white fire. 

His extreme of logic would be illogical.® 


Not that Marxists have a monopoly on logical lunacy, neither on 
the expertise of anaesthetic placing nor on other strategic ex- 
cuses for an underlying incapacity to endure the sting of poetic 
otherness and to open oneself freely to the pleasure of poetic 
newness. Indeed, the problem does not so much lie with an insight 
into the intricate and intimate connection between a work of art 
and the artist’s non-literary experience of his social world. It 
lies rather with the muffled positivist principles which covertly 
channel the critical unfolding of this insight. Furthermore, such 
principles are so widespread and deepseated in our culture, that 
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our desire to evade their sway without submitting ourselves to 
the discipline of systematic reflection must surely remain a pious 
hope. 


Now. what does it mean to suggest that positivist principles 


underlie a fashionably medusan and deanimating approach to 
art? At the root of positivism lies what one might call ocular 
epistemology. Theoria initially meant a “looking on” performed 
by emissaries whom Greek city-states sent to games, oracles and 
sacred celebrations. The scientific ideal of a ‘“non-participatory 
observer” ultimately stems from this original identification of 
knowledge and spectacle. In fact, the first real flowering of 
ccular epistemology took place in the seventeenth century, ac- 
companying the rise of analytical-experimental scientific method. 
Descartes construed cognition optically, as an asymmetrical con- 
nection between subject and object, res cogitans and res ex- 
tensa. The object of my thought is like a piece of wax; it can 
neither think nor act. This theory of knowledge has two major 
consequences. First, because the eye cannot see itself, episte- 
mology based on a visual metaphor inevitably suppresses the 
experience of self-reflection. Secondly, since it has been pre- 
decided that the object of my judgment cannot judge me in re- 


turn, Cartesian thought is barred from attending consistently to 
the cognitive dimension of intersubjectivity, to, for example, 
communication and historiography. Writing in this tradition, the 
early Sartre claims that there are only two relationships possible 
between human beings: either Pierre is a subject and Terese is 
an object, or Terese becomes the subject and Pierre, unavoid- 
ably, the object.2 Simone de Beauvoir, one recalls, adds that 
women are always the object. 


Living in a spectacle culture, in any case, there seems to be 
no danger of our overestimating the pervasive pull and fascina- 
tion which this ‘“‘primacy of the visual” exerts on our everyday 
thought and action. It is not, at least for Americans, anything 
mysterious. The explosive growth and rapid proliferation of 
natural science and its attendant technology in this century have 
given an enormous boost to the ordinary prestige of objectify- 
ing-spatializing thought. After de-anthropomorphizing nature, so 
the adage goes, reductionistic science has de-anthropomor- 
phized man. This distancing and de-animating process, however, 
does have inviolable limits. Not even the toughest minded be- 
haviorist can consistently reduce all his colleagues to objects 
of research. At some point he will have to commmunicate with 
them as partners, subject to subject, sharing with them an un- 
foreseen and unforeseeable future. This alone will break the 
objectifying spell. 


By negative implication, | have just been touching on a di- 
mension of human community which is quite unavailable to 
Marxists like Lukacs, Marcuse and Hauser — perhaps because 
Marx himself, preoccupied with the distinctively collaborative 
ventures of appropriating consumable goods from nature and bat- 
tling for one’s class interests, was not noticeably sensitive to it.1° 
The “society” which concerns me in this lecture is a function 
neither of the forces nor of the relationships of production. A 
sociologist’s scheme, one must admit, allows individuals and 
their actions to be neaily fitted away, either as mindlessly “con- 
ditioned’”’ by their age, or, less crudely, as providing a focus for 
the utopian energies of their class or community. While not deny- 
ing the relative importance of such trans-personal structures, | 
am convinced of the superior fruitfulness of viewing art in rela- 
tion to small, experiential societies of communicating individuals, 
in relation to what one might call the logic of colloquial intersub- 
jectivity. 


Berore elaborating on my main thesis, on the dlalogical or 
intersubjective dimension of art, | want to say a word about the 
function of aesthetics and art criticism. The job of aesthetics, as 
| see it, is to guide the critic (the reader, listener, viewer) and 
protect the art-work against our bad habits, against the psycho- 


logical and cultural mechanisms which tend to thwart and frus- 
trate a full experience of the livingness of, say, this poem or 
painting. Likewise, the burden of the critic is to re-vivify the 
single work of his concern, to help a less initiated and perhaps 
less knowledgeable audience enter into the moving depths of a 
particular poem or painting. Literary and art criticism are thus 
analogous to the pianist’s performance of a score of music, his 
awesome transformation of inked glyphs into a vital movement 
of body, mind and feeling. Inserting an art work into some larger 
context, into a socio-historical field broader than its own unique 
form, is untruthful only insofar as it weakens our attentiveness to 
the thrust of behavior, to the dynamic complexity of action “with- 
in” any great work. 


Now, the question which naturally arises when one claims to 
discover the value of art in the intensity of its innermost action, 
in its personal and unique livingness, goes something like this: 
How can we distinguish between the reading of a poem or the 
performance of a score which re-vivifies the original act and one 
which, in solipsistic revery, spinning its own wheels freely, props 
itself on the hollow shell of a work as it appears and uses it as 
a mere occasion for exhibiting the performer-critic’s own vi- 
tality? How can we preserve a sense of poetic otherness once 
we have disowned the ploys of objectivism, once we have fore- 
sworn those scientific methods which might have ensured that 
a work of art remain unsmudged by the personal crotchets and 
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idiosyncrasies of the critic? By eliminating “observer exchange- 
ability” (anonymity) have we not also eliminated the ‘reproduci- 
bility” of observation which bestows an intersubjectively binding 
character on scientific results? This, to be sure, is just a minor 
variation on the old aesthetic problem of identity in difference: 
In what sense can a poem remain the same throughout the his- 
torical variety of its readings? 


IV 


A FIRST step toward answering this question can be made, 

believe, by a theory of art as self-translation, as an act of trans- 
lating an elemental feeling into an objective world under the 
overarching self-awareness of the artist.1! According to this rela- 
tively simple self-translation model, the work of art can be re- 
constructed as a dialectical action, analyzable into three distinct 
yet interdependent moments: The first moment, the thesis, is the 
artist’s elemental feel for life, the germinating pulse of all his 
experience, a sort of vis naturae or prehensile outreaching of 
his bodily self into the bodiliness of nature. The second moment, 
the antithesis, is an objective world: shapes, rhythms, images, 
melodies, characters, scenes, all of which body-forth the artist’s 
initial feeling, enfleshing it as a feel for things. The third mo- 
ment, the synthesis, is the critical scrutiny, the conscious re- 
straint and successive readjustment which accompanies the 
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original upward surge of feeling. The artist, one might say, splits 
himself into two personae; he becomes both speaker and listen- 
er, poet and critic in one. Composing a line as the articulation of 
his elemental feel for life, the poet not only gains a new lucidity 
about what he feels, but is also enabled to qualify and correct 
what he has just said (“. . . that’s not quite right, not quite what 
| meant .. .”) on the basis of what he hears. Moreover, by 
conceiving art as an ongoing process of speaking/hearing, of 
self-translation and the striving to make an objective world ade- 
quate to an original feeling, we can explain how it is both a know- 
ing and a making, both cognitive and constructive. 


This represents a major advance over the notion of poetry as 
a “pure lyric intuition,” a notion which suppresses the dialogical 
and hence both the cognitive and active dimensions of art. This 
and similar theories root in oldtime romantic myths, for instance 
in the idea that artists are either savages or children and that 
thought kills feeling. The theory of art as self-translation, how- 
ever, does preserve the concept of a work of art as an a priori 
synthesis, none of whose elements can be found as existing in- 
dependently, outside the shaping, concrescent action of the work 
itself. Thus, overemphasizing the echoes in a poem or painting, 
insisting on the reverberations there of other works of art as well 
as on traces of historical and biographical facts, may merely 
shroud a critic’s underlying insensitiviity to the unique way, say, 
each visual and supravisual element in a painting colors and 
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qualifies every other element. Historical contextualization, in- 
deed—and this again is my main point—threatens to suppress 
a full experience of what has been called the ‘‘interinanimation” 
of the various elements of a work of art. Its extreme of scholarly 
logic is artistically and humanly illogical. Furthermore, the ‘‘feel- 
ing’ which the theory of self-translation indicates at the source 
of art, should not be confused with emotion or psychic impulse 
as it is normally construed. There is no question of the artist’s 
having a sheerly unexpressed and utterly inward feeling at time 
T, searching for means to express it at time T! and finding these 
means at T?. Artistic feeling cannot be localized on any 
spatialized time-line, nor within the walls of the psychologist’s 
cranium-bound psyche. Rather, it is always already articulated, 
at least in some germinal form, always “out there” in the world, 
among things; indeed, it is our “primitive way of prehending the 
world.’’!2 In art, at least, only the full dialectical act attains exist- 
ence. Feeling and world, a feel for life and the feel of things, are 
only themselves within the full self-aware act of self-translation. 


V 
Now, the self-translation model has two fascinating conse- 
quences, one particular to aesthetics, the other of a more gen- 


eral nature. First of all, because the poet is his own first reader, 
the act of critically listening to his words is not an alien intrusion 
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from the outside. If criticism were utterly extraneous to artistic 
creation, then thinking reflectively about art would unavoidably 
distort it. If that were the case then there could be no thinking 
about a poem, for, when a reader began to think, the poem would 
vanish. On this romantic premise, there is no way to distinguish 
good from mediocre criticism, a conclusion, which, | believe, 
sufficiently reveals the wrongheadedness of the starting-point. 
Criticism—lI don’t see how we can still doubt it—is incipient in 
art itself. 

Secondly, the self-translation idea points toward a general 
theory of human experience which radically undermines the an- 
cient intellectualist notion that feelings and bodiliness are irra- 
tional and must be purged in order for man to live a truely human 


life. The irrational, from the point of view of self-translation 
theory, can be defined as the repetitive, the compulsive, the 


mechanical. Rationality, in contrast, seems connected with un- 
predictable and unexpected thrusts of life. Our most intensely 
conscious, focused and vital moments, the times when we are 
most awake and alive to ourselves and the world around us, are 
always experienced as acts of self-excelling. Besides requiring 
the originating thrust of an elemental feel for life, self-excelling 
probably always involves something like poetic twoness, that 
splitting into two personae, into speaker and hearer, which | 
mentioned above. Everyone knows the dull ache of trying to listen 
to a talker who is deaf to himself. And the narrow, cramped 
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quality of the expression seems to reflect the diminished spa- 
tiousness of whatever experience is being expressed: as if a 
speaker, when merely his own single self, was not fully present, 
even to himself. Even so, the complexities of self-excelling and 
internalized dialog, the inner side of the actual intricacies of 
intersubjective life, can only be sustained in their pulse and 
freshness if man succeeds in tapping something like the vital 
source of his own bodily energy, the wellhead of his spontaneous 
feelings. This, to be sure, is neither easy nor automatic. 


Vi 


|NDEED, the most unsettling thing about the second and broader 
consequence of the theory of art as self translation is that it 
makes rationality seem like such an utter unlikelihood. After all, 
are not repetition and habitualization the foundational principles 
of civilization, the psychological roots of mores? Indeed, it is a 
commonplace of philosophical anthropology that “institutions,” 
fixated patterns of expected behavior, reciprocal typification and 
codified boundaries of experience, serve the function of reducing 
biological and environmental complexity, relieving man from a 
superabundance of outer stimulus and inner impulse and hence 
sparing him the attendant vertigo of excessive decision-making 
demands. According to one widespread version of this theory, 
normative or action-orienting structures are dogmatic and un- 
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justifiable, they are uncritically ‘introjected’ during the child- 
hood socialization process and can be called into question only 
at the risk of social chaos, of a war of all against all, including a 
conflict of the single man against himself.13 The basic idea is that 
when we don’t know what to expect, then we are so overcome 
with fear, that we either panic or petrify. According to this theory, 
spontaneity, an exploratory and imaginative openness toward 
experience, requires a background scaffolding which is unshake- 
able, something which we can count on. In a secular age, when 
mass atheism has simply become a fact, there is motive enough, 
even without careful attention to the results of comparative eth- 
nology, to recognize the basically arbitrary and non-universal 
character of these uncritically accepted mores. Unfortunately, 
this leads to the basic thesis which positivism shares, oddly 
enough, with existentialism: all intersubjectively binding cri- 
teria of rationality must themselves be accepted irrationally. Men 
need fixed and incorrigible structures, but the structures we have 
can never be justified and hence will always remain precarious 
and unstable. 

The theory of the inwardly social dimension of art as an act 
of self-translation suggests a counter-argument to this irration- 
alist institutionalism, without forcing us back into an obsolete 
appeal to kerygmatic guarantees. It can be explained, | think, 
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with the following example. One of the most striking experiences 
to be had in American universities is, | believe, the kind of thing 
which leads professors, an amazing number of them, to expostu- 
late on how much more intelligent undergraduates are than grad- 
uate students. And, in truth, undergraduate classes, at least in 
my experience, tend to have a kind of youthful fervor and vitality 
missing from their graduate counterparts. Still, mysteriously 
varying intelligence does not seem like much of an explanation. 
More helpful is the suggestion that, as they grow older, students 
manage to master certain academic codes, that they are able to 
intuit more quickly the kind of thing that a teacher expects of 
them, they expect his expectations, and set themselves to mouth- 
ing his jargon. Even on a purely linguistic level younger students 
tend to rely more on the supple and polysignificant medium of 
colloquial English. Thus, outbreaks of the unexpected, what | 
have called the essence of rationality, may at first seem a sign of 
puerility and ignorance, at least in the eyes of academic institu- 
tionalizers. Actually, however, the inflexible codification of ex- 
perience, its ossification into a technical lingo, immunizes a 
speaker against the wealth of insight, traditional and yet poten- 
tial, embedded in the living rhythms of colloquial speech. This is 
the kind of experience which underlies Leavis’ suggested com- 
parison of the supple and “popular” language of Blake with the 
insulatingly polite language of Augustan verse. 
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Bur institutionalism, like the positivist notion that rationality is 
a special combination of deductive operations and the strategic 
selection of optimally efficient means for reaching preéstablished 
ends, is based on erroneous ideas of both foreignness and shar- 
ing. The underlying idea here is that, although a Roman speaks 
a different language than a Greek, he does speak the same 
language (and, in general, inhabit the same _institutionalized 
space) as another Roman of his time. But does he? Does he even 
speak the same language as other members of his family, as he 
himself spoke yesterday or will speak tomorrow? The answer is 
that communication, language-mediated interaction, involves 
identity both through and in difference. Ego understands alter 
because of, not in spite of, the differences between them. The 
singularity of my neighbor is experienced, at least in part, as a 
function of his difference from me. Just so, | recognize myself 
in my difference from others. This, | take it, is the original ex- 
perience underlying Hegel’s dialectic. The “Il” recognizes itself 
in the very otherness of the not-!, not in an objective thing-world 
as in Fichte, but in an alter ego, in another self or socius. This 
anthropologically invariant fact implies that man is never utterly 
and rigidly at one with his categorial framework, with the institu- 
tionalized patterns of behavior and reciprocal expectation into 
which he has been socialized. This fact has been christened as 
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man’s “ex-static’’ nature, his capacity both to stand within the 
codified boundaries of his world and to be somehow beyond 
them. There is no need for any mystic appeal to a transperspec- 
tival intuition of Being here. Man is always beyond himself, al- 
ways contains the germs of incipient self-critique, because he 
only constitutes his own identity in relation to experience- and 
action-possibilities which, at the time, are not his own, that is to 
say, in relation to other selves. This universal character of 
“human nature” explains the elemental bouyancy of colloquial 
intersubjectivity. It also provides a clue for answering the basic 
problem of hermeneutics: How can |, child of my place and time, 
understand someone else, someone who lived in a different age 
and culture? The foreign, the not-self, is not so extraneous as it 
first seemed. The immanence of alter in ego is so radical and 
profound that the act of thinking itself can be explained as a 
more general version of the internalized artistic dialog, where a 
thinker takes on the two utterly distinct roles of speaker and 
listener. This, in fact, is the germinal form of all human com- 
munity. 


Vill 


Tue place of poetry in this broader discussion of colloquial 
rationality may already be clear. Adorno, to be sure, sees the 
stress and strain of life in modern mass society as resulting from 
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the fact that everything around us is pressing down, trying to 
make us acknowledge our own substitutability, our quintessen- 
tial non-uniqueness. His idea is that whatever has a function is 
replaceable and, therefore, that only the utterly non-functional, 
“functionless chamber music’’ for instance, can resist the level- 
ing hurricane of Americanization. If the ‘“‘functionlessness of 
art” strikes us as a dismal formulation, however, | don’t think we 
need torture ourselves with suspicions that we are unwitting 
technocrats. Perhaps a more satisfying way of dealing with the 
problem would be to distinguish between function and function, 
without limiting ourselves to some empty formula like: art has 
the function of being functionless. What we can say is that real 
artistic creation, delicate play of mind and deep thrust of human 
passion, will always force us to readjust our preéstablished cate- 
gories, to bend and break the conventionally acquired frame- 
works within which we live our days. Art is one of the finest, 
most intense realizations of genuine human community, of com- 
municative interaction where alter and ego, in living restlessness, 
tease, provoke and goad, in sum, shatter again and again each 
other’s tendencies towards crystallization in the repetitive and 
inert. This is what Blake meant when he said that opposition is 
the true friendship. Poetry, in this sense, is a destructive force. 
It decodifies our convention-bound lives, and counteracts what 
has been called the innate human urge to become inorganic. Art 
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makes us, unlike Konstantanov, aware of the lake, the clouds; 
aware, most important of all, of 


So many selves, so many sensuous worlds, 
As if the air, the mid-day air, was swarming 
With the metaphysical changes that occur, 
Merely in living where and as we live.15 
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